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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  PROBLEMS  INVOLVED  IN  A  STUDY  OF 
SCHOOL  FAILURE 


A.  O.  Hbcc 
Ohio  State  Untvertity 


Under  this  same  title,  the  financial 
losses  involved  in  failures  of  pupils  and 
the  number  of  pupils  ^led  were  dis' 
cussed  in  the  preceding  Bulletin.  The 
causes  for  such  failure,  taken  up  in  this 
article,  consider  the  topic  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  defects  of  most  failure 
studies,  two  methods  of  studying  causes 

failure,  and  a  classification  of  the 
causes. 

Defects  op  Most  Failure  Studies 

The  chief  defects  of  many  studies 
of  failure  are  that  they  have  b^n  some- 
what  biased  and  too  subjective.  Indi' 
viduals  have  reported  what  they  thought 
was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  individual 
pupils,  rather  than  the  true  reasons. 
Most  of  the  studies  on  failures  have 
been  made  in  one  or  two  ways.  Groups 
of  teachers  have  been  asked  to  report 
the  reasons  for  all  failures  in  their  par- 
ticular  groups.  Although  some  objec¬ 
tive  basis  for  judging  has  usually  been 
suggested,  the  subjective  element  has 
been  large,  for  ea^  teacher  has  not 
known  her  pupils  intimately  enough  to 
answer  accurately,  and  her  judgment, 
therefore,  has  been  chiefly  conjecture. 
Furthermore,  the  teacher  is  somewhat 
prejudiced,  since  such  studies  seldom 
suggest  that  perh^s  the  teacher  is 
herself  responsible  for  the  failure. 

The  answers,  therefore,  are  often 
diverse  and  conflicting.  Some  say  that 


“lack  of  mental  ability"  is  the  chief 
cause,  some  point  to  “physical  defects,” 
others  give  a  poorly  organized  school 
or  a  defective  course  of  study  as  the 
reason,  and  still  others  state  that  home 
conditicHis  and  the  child's  associates  are 
responsible. 

Pupils  have  also  been  asked  to  explain 
why  they  have  failed.  Again  both  the 
subjective  elements  and  the  biased  judg¬ 
ments  have  again  made  the  reports 
inaccurate.  How  many  pupils  report, 
for  example,  that  they  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  master  the  subject?  Recently 
608  pupils  attempted  to  explain  why 
they  had  failed — 305  reported  that  the 
failure  was  due  to  insufficient  study, 
only  7  reported  a  dislike  for  the  subject, 
6  ascribed  it  to  the  methods  of  teaching, 
and  5  to  a  fear  of  the  teacher.* 

Why  did  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
pupils  do  so  little  studying?  One  read¬ 
ily  sees  that  “insufficient  study"  is 
perhaps  no  reason  at  all.  The  pupil 
may  have  had  but  little  ability,  have 
bei^e  discouraged,  and  then  ceased 
to  try.  He  may  have  disliked  the 
subject  because  of  the  poor  methods 
used  in  teaching,  of  lack  of  home  encour¬ 
agement,  or  b^use  of  the  influence 
of  bad  associates.  One  might  continue 
to  enumerate  the  possibilities.  The 
report  is  typical  of  many  failure  studies. 

ijackioa,  F.  J.  "Cauaet  of  Ftiluie  in  High  School,” 
Pcnnijliunid  Sdim  /ounul,  72^1,  January,  1924. 
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We  know  but  little  more  when  it  is  com¬ 
pleted  than  we  knew  at  first. 

Two  Methods  of  Studying  the 
Causes  of  Failure 

Two  procedures  may  be  followed  in 
investigating  causes  of  failure.  By  the 
one  method,  the  investigator  se^s  a 
measure  of  each  of  the  factors  which 
would  probably  have  an  influence  upon 
school  marks.  Some  of  such  factors  are 
mental  ability,  special  abilities,  physical 
ability,  home  conditions,  kind  of  associ¬ 
ates,  outside  work,  amount  of  school 
work,  amount  of  sleep,  ability  of  teacher, 
and  rapport  between  teacher  and  child. 
By  having  a  measure  of  each  of  these 
factors,  one  could  be  correlated  with 
school  marks  when  all  the  other  factors 
are  held  constant.  Statistically,  these 
factors  could  be  held  constant  by  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  use  of  partial  correlaticnis. 
The  factor  having  the  highest  positive 
correlation  with  ^ool  marks,  when  all 
other  factors  are  constant,  would  then 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  failure. 
Such  a  method  is  of  interest  to  the 
administrator  who  is  adept  at  statistical 
computations. 

For  the  teacher,  another  method  is 
necessary.  The  group  in  which  she 
is  interested  is  rebtively  small,  even 
though  she  is  trained  in  statistical 
technique.  The  facts  secured  by  the 
statistical  procedure  are  impersonal; 
they  are  true  for  the  group  considered, 
but  they  may  not  be  true  for  individuals. 
It  is  the  individual  who  is  important 
to  the  teacher,  and  therefore  the  case- 
study  method  becomes  necessary.  The 
teacher  who  has  read  the  suggestions 
which  have  appeared  in  recent  reports 
on  the  use  of  the  case-study  method  by 
the  visiting  teacher  will  know  what  is 
implied.  If  she  has  followed  the  sug¬ 
gestions,  she  will  be  in  the  best  possible 
position  to  know  why  her  pupils  are 
failing.  She  will  know  their  home 
conditions,  their  associates,  their  apti¬ 
tudes,  their  abilities,  their  likes  and 
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dislikes,  and  she  will  know  what  in- 1 
fluence,  if  any,  she  has  over  them.  ■ 


Classification  of  Causes 


In  spite  of  the  difficulty  involved  in  | 
an  attempt  to  classify  failure  according 
to  types,  the  following  grouping  is  sug< 
gested:  failure  due  to  me  cMd,  to  the 
teacher,  to  the  school,  and  to  the  out-of- 
school  environment.  Such  a  classification 
has  obvious  deficiencies  but  the  very 
questions  which  it  raises  in  our  minds 
seem  to  justify  its  use  and  may  cause  ut 
to  look  beyond  the  seemingly  obvious 
for  the  real  causes  of  a  child  s  failure. 

Due  to  the  child. — Failure  which  is 
due  to  the  child  is  not  designed  to 
imply  the  child's  responsibility  in  remov¬ 
ing  ^e  cause;  quite  the  opposite  in  fact 
Lack  of  mental  ability  and  incurable 
physical  defects  which  hinder  the  child's 
progress,  are  examples  of  such  causes; 
they  are  inherent  in  the  child  and  are 
not  removable.  Physical  defects  of  a 
remedial  character  are  not  thus  listed. 
They  are  classified  under  failure  due  to 
the  school,  for  it  is  assumed  that  if  the 
school  has  a  functieming  physical  depart¬ 
ment  these  defects  will  he  removed. 

Terman  declares  that  “all  kinds  of 
supposed  causes  of  retardation  are 
emphasized  except  the  one  important 
cause — inferior  mental  ability.”*  In  dis¬ 
cussing  other  suggested  causes  of  retard¬ 
ation,  he  says: 

Feeble-minded  children  do  often  come 
from  poor  homes,  since  often  the  parents 
of  feeble-minded  children  are  them¬ 
selves  feeble-minded.  For  the  same 
reason,  feeble-minded  pupils  shift  fre¬ 
quently  from  one  locality  to  another  and 
attend  irregularly.  Bemuse  such  chil¬ 
dren  are  feeble-minded,  they  enter  late, 
show  little  application  in  their  school 
work,  and  tend  to  become  delinquent.* 

Due  to  the  teacher. — Failure  mat  is 
caused  by  the  teacher  is  largely  remov- 


•Tennan,  LewU  M.  The  InteU^ence  of  School  ChiUrn. 
Booton,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1919.  p.  116. 

•Ibid.  p.  115. 
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able.  A  teacher  may  be  failing  to 
interest  a  pupil  because  of  the  use  of 
poor  methods,  she  may  not  under- 
stand  her  problem  cases  and  thus  fail 
to  secure  rapport  with  them,  she  may 
have  a  false  notion  concerning  what 
school  standards  demand  and  fail  many 
more  pupils  than  necessary,  or  she  may 
be  unfitted  to  teach.  The  teacher  can 
make  the  adjustment  in  all  except  the 
last  case,  in  which  the  superintendent 
or  board  of  education  will  have  to  take 
the  necessary  steps.  In  any  case  the 
cause  may  be  remedied. 

McElroy,  after  a  study  of  failures  in 
four  large  high  schools,  concludes  “that 
it  was  the  system  of  marking  or  lack  of 
system,  which  was  at  fault.’  * 

Edwards  points  out  that  the  feeble¬ 
minded  child  does  not  reach  the  high 
school  and  that  the  cause  of  failure  in 
the  high  school,  therefore,  is  due  not 
so  much  to  lack  of  mental  ability  as  to 
lack  of  interest.  He  says,  “I  have  long 
been  convinced  that  the  child  will  not 
fail  to  master  that  which  he  is  inter¬ 
ested  in.*  He  puts  the  blame  for  his  lack 
of  interest  upon  faulty  teaching,  fear  of 
the  teacher,  scarcity  of  praise  to  pupils, 
multiplicity  of  teacher’s  work  so  that 
she  loses  sight  of  the  importance  of  the 
teaching  act,  and  poor  courses  of  study. 
O’Brien,  in  his  study  of  high-school  fail¬ 
ures,  confirms  Edwards’  general  point  of 
veiw  in  the  statement,  “The  pupils  who 
lack  native  ability  sufficient  for  the  work 
arc  not  a  large  number.”*  He  further 
shows  that  among  high-school  graduates 
there  are  as  many  pupils  who  have  failed 
at  some  time  in  their  school  career  as 
there  are  who  have  not  failed. 

Due  to  the  school. — Failures  which 
arc  due  to  the  school  can  be  largely 
eliminated.  Edmonson,  an  inspector  of 

•McElroy,  Frank  D.  "Canakfer — the  Failure  Fetiah," 
High  School  Teocher,  U,  January,  1926. 

•Edwarda,  W.  L.  “Why  Studenta  Fail,''  Woihingtoii 
Education  Journal,  4:242-41,  April,  1925. 

•ODfien,  Francia  P.  Tht  Hifh-School  Pailurea.  New  York, 
Cdumbia  Uoiveraity,  Teacbna  CoUefc,  1919.  p.  85. 
(Columbia  Univeraity,  Teachera  College  Contributiooa  to 
Education,  No.  102) 
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schools  in  Michigan,  submitted  the 
ucstion,  “What  are  the  causes  for 
iffcrences  in  the  percent  of  pupils 
failing  in  high  school?  ’  to  the  high-school 
principals  throughout  the  state.  In  an 
article  in  the  High  School  Quarterly,  he 
listed  thirty  explanations  for  the  causes 
of  excessive  failure.  Twenty-one  of 
these  explanations  put  the  responsibility 
for  excessive  failure  upon  the  school. 
The  following  arc  typical  explanations: 

The  policy  of  assigning  such  large 
numbers  of  pupils  to  teachers  as  to  dis¬ 
courage  attention  to  the  individual  needs 
of  pupils. 

TTie  failure  to  provide  special  sections 
or  special  courses  for  pupils  of  low  ability 
or  inadequate  preliminary  training. 

The  failure  of  the  school  authorities 
to  regulate  the  social  and  athletic  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  school,  in  the  interest  of 
classroom  work. 

The  policy  of  allowing  unrestricted 
trial  of  five  or  more  subjects  during  any 
semester  after  the  IX-B.*  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  any  list  of  causes  for  failure 
will  indicate  a  good  number  for  which 
the  school  system  is  responsible;  for 
poor  attendance  may  be  due  to  an  inade- 
uate  attendance  department,  or  reme- 
ial  physical  defects  might  have  been 
eliminated  if  the  system  had  had  a 
functioning  physical  education  depart¬ 
ment. 

Due  to  out'of'sehool  environment. — 
Failure  that  is  caused  by  the  pupil’s 
out-of-school  environment  is  important 
but  very  difficult  to  eliminate.  The 
factors  outside  of  the  schoolroom  are 
hard  to  reach  and  when  found,  they  can 
be  controlled  but  indirectly.  One  must 
realize  that  the  child  is  only  in  school 
from  five  to  six  hours  per  day  for  a 
maximum  of  200  days  a  year,  and  that 
the  child’s  home,  his  associates,  his  out- 
of-school  work,  and  his  parents  all  have 
an  overwhelming  influence  upon  the 
attitude  and  the  success  he  will  display 

'Edmoiuoa.  J.  D.  "Why  High-Scbool  Pupils  Fail,"  High 
School  auartcrly,  13  J35-37,  July,  1925. 
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at  school.  Coxe,  in  a  study  of  the 
child's  environment,  in  which  he  con- 
sidered  the  neighborhood,  the  dwelling, 
the  family,  the  parents’  attitude,  and 
economic  conditions,  found  that  for 
140  school  failures  studied,  the  parents’ 
attitude  proved  to  be  the  most  important 
single  item.  He  says,  “We  came  to  feel 
that  an  indifferent  attitude  might  be  al' 
most  as  harmful  to  school  success  as  some 
open  opposition.  In  nearly  80  percent 
or  the  homes,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
attitude  of  the  parents  to  encourage 
school  work.’’*  Whatever  is  done  by 
the  teacher,  the  visiting  teacher,  the 
school  nurse,  or  the  attendance  officer 
to  change  these  conditions  of  the  child 
must  be  done  with  the  most  common 
sense  and  tact.  It  is  important  to  realize 


that  the  child’s  environment  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  influence  and  that  a  bad  en¬ 
vironment  can  be  changed. 

Summary 


cou 

tot 

I 
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The  usual  reports  on  the  causes  of 
school  failure  err  because  they  are  bodi 
subjective  and  biased.  These  defects 
are  caused  by  the  methods  used  in  making 
the  study  rather  than  by  any  intent  to 
deceive  on  the  part  of  the  investigator. 
The  statistical  and  case-study  methods 
are  the  recommended  ones;  the  former 
is  of  interest  to  the  administrator,  the 
latter,  to  the  teacher. 

Causes  of  failure  have  been  classified 
under  four  headings,  failure  due  to  the 
child,  to  the  teacher,  to  the  school,  and 
to  the  out-of-school  environment. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  SERVICES  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  BUREAUS 


H.  B.  Chapman 

Bureau  of  Research,  Baltimore  Public  Schoolj 


We  saw  in  a  previous  article  that  51 
pjercent  of  city  educational  research 
bureaus  maintained  psychological  clinics.* 
Actually,  according  to  our  study,  there 
were  thirty  city  bureaus  and  eight  non¬ 
city  bureaus  which  repxirted  some  form 
of  psychological  service.  It  is  the 
purpxse  of  this  papjer  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  clinical  work  of  these  bureaus,  to 
describe  the  .articulation  of  such  work 
with  the  regular  school  activities,  and 
to  do  this  in  part  by  means  of  actual 
case  histories  illustrating  the  procedures 
employed. 

lii-The  pioneers  in  this  field  were  Dr. 
David  Sp>ence  Hill,  at  New  Orleans,  and 


>Coxe.  Warren  W.  “Home  Ccnditiani  aa  a  Cauae  of 
Failure  in  High  School,’’  Educational  Reieardi  Bulletin,  2:200, 
September,  1^. 

•Chapman,  H.  B.  ’’Activitiea  of  Bureaua  cf  Educational 
Rcaearch,”  Uucationol  Rewarcli  Bulletin,  679*82,  February 
16. 1927. 


Dr.  J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin,  at  St.  Louis,  q 
As  early  as  1911  Dr.  Wallin  in  an  article  - 
entitled  “Clinical  Psychology  and  the  j, 
Psychoclinicist,”  which  appieared  in  the 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  advo-  j. 
cated  a  “Bureau  of  School  Research”  , 
which  should  be  responsible  for  the  j 
collection,  comparison,  compiling,  and  , 
application  of  data  in  the  field  of  clinical  | 
psychology,  as  it  related  to  children  j 
in  the  siffiools.  Three  years  later.  Dr.  | 

Wallin  began  an  important  work  of  this  | 

kind  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis.  , 
In  1914  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Educa-  | 
tion  established  a  Psycho-Educational 
Clinic  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Superintendent  Ben  Blewett.  Under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Wallin,  subnormal 
children  were  examined  and  assigned  to 
special  schools,  where,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Clinic,  they  received  a 
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course  of  instruction  especially  adapted 
to  their  needs. 

Previous  to  the  inauguration  of  clin¬ 
ical  examinations  in  St.  Louis,  Dr.  David 
^)ence  Hill  initiated  a  more  ambitious 
and  elaborate  clinical  program  in  New 
Orleans.  He  called  his  program  a 
“cooperative  method”  since  each  child 
was  studied  cooperatively  by  a  medical 
inspector,  a  special  physician,  a  psy¬ 
chologist,  a  social  investigator,  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  toe  principal  of 
the  school  of  which  the  child  was  a 
member,  and  by  the  child's  teacher. 

Dr.  Hill  initiated  this  detailed  study  of 
individual  needs  and  possibilities  in  1912, 
when  he  was  professor  at  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  when  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  newly  organized  Division 
of  Educational  Research  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  Orleans,  he  transferred 
this  work  to  the  new  research  division. 
Thus  began  the  first  psychological  clinic 
under  the  direction  of  a  bureau  of  educa¬ 
tional  research. 

Since  1914  research  bureaus  have  been 
organized  at  Louisville,  Los  Angeles, 
St.  Louis,  Denver,  Oakland,  Berkeley, 
Pasadena,  Washington,  Montclair,  and 
other  cities,  in  which  the  psychological 
program  introduced  by  Hill  and  Wallin 
has  been  widely  developed. 

The  data  for  this  report  were  obtained 
by  means  of  a  questionnaire  which  was 
sent  to  the  bureaus  of  research  which 
indicated  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
psychological  clinic  was  one  of  their 
mnetiems.  No  claim  is  made  to  eexn- 
pleteness,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
picture  here  presented  of  the  work  done 
by  psychological  clinics  conducted  by 
research  bureaus,  is  fairly  accurate  and 
typical. 

What  is  the  oflScial  route  by  which 
cases  are  referred  to  the  psychological 
clinic?  In  general,  reference  is  made  by 
the  school  priiKipal  or  other  official 
having  jurisdiction.  At  the  Lewiston 
State  Normal  School,  cases  go  directly 
to  the  clinic  through  the  President’s 


office.  Denver  receives  cases  directly 
from  teachers,  principals,  social  workers, 
or  nurses,  ^e  requires  that  cases  be 
referred  to  the  psychologist  and  then 
through  the  visiting  teacher  to  the  clinic, 
while  Washington  routes  them  through 
the  office  of  the  Supervising  Principal 
(District  Sujjerintendent).  Cases  arc 
also  referred  directly  by  the  Juvenile 
Court,  the  Juvenile  Protective  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  other  social  agencies. 

When  a  principal  in  Highland  Park, 
Michigan,  refers  a  case  to  die  clinic,  he 
is  required  to  fill  out  a  blank  entitled 
"Application  for  Psychological  Exami¬ 
nation."  In  addition  to  the  customary 
identification  data  regarding  the  subject, 
information  is  demanded  as  follows: 

Educational  History 

1.  Scholarship 

2.  Behavior 

3.  Attendance 

4.  Progress:  irregularities  and  where  they 

occur 

Social  History 

1.  Nationality 

Child 

Parent 

2.  Home  language 

3.  Home  conditions 

Physical  Condition 

1.  Past 

2.  Present 

More  elaborate  application  forms  arc 
used  by  the  Division  of  Tests  and 
Measurements  in  St.  Louis.  One  blank 
is  entitled  “Recommendation  for  Mental 
Examination.”  In  addition  to  the 
blanks  for  identification  data,  three 
pertinent  questions  are  asked: 

1.  Grades  in  which  child  can  actually  do  work 

successfully  in  arithmetic  and  in  reading? 

2.  Years  behind  in  school  work  according  to  age? 

3.  Poorest  work  done?  In  which  branches? 

The  second  St.  Louis  blank,  however, 
is  monumental  in  scope  and  in  minuteness 
of  detail.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  question¬ 
naire  printed  in  8  point  type  and  covers 
both  sides  of  a  sheet  by  11  inches  in 
size.  Its  object  is  to  elicit  the  details 
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of  the  subject’s  “^dagogical,  personal, 
and  family  history.  ’ 

The  main  topics  are  as  follows: 

1.  Pedagogical  record:  scholastic  progress, 
capacities,  and  talents  shown  in  school  work; 
greatest  interests;  deficiencies;  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  characteristics;  school  record  of 
siblings. 

2.  Hcxne  and  environmental  conditions,  (Sec> 
tions  1  aixl  II  are  filled  by  the  prmcipal  and 
teachers). 

3.  Child's  developmental  history:  birth,  con' 
ditions  and  diseases,  accidents;  date  of  first  teeth, 
first  standing  alone,  first  sitting  up,  first  steps 
unsupported,  first  use  of  single  words,  first  use  of 
short  phrases  or  sentences,  and  the  date  when 
mental,  physical,  or  social  peculiarities  or  abnor* 
malides  were  first  observed. 

4.  Details  regarding  possible  "hereditary 
factors”  either  parental  or  pre-parental.  (The 
data  for  the  last  three  sections  are  prepared  by 
staff  members.) 

The  array  is  indeed  formidable.  The 
St.  Louis  authorities  without  doubt  are 
unable  to  secure  all  of  the  data  which 
the  blank  calls  for,  but  its  completeness 
of  detail  furnishes  basis  for  the  highest 
degree  of  accuracy  in  diagnosis  and  in 
the  formulation  of  a  remedial  program. 

It  at  least  sets  a  high  standard  as 
regards  the  information  which  a  clinic 
should  have  at  hand  in  order  to  make  an 
efficient  diagnosis. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  sixteen  bureaus 
reporting  upon  the  question,  “Does  the 
cl^c  have  any  responsibility  in  carry' 
ing  out  the  recommendations  which  it 
mSces?”  there  appears  to  be  a  distinct 
cleavage.  Seven  replied  in  the  affirma' 
tive,  six  in  the  negative  and  three  in  a 
“qualified  aflinnative,”  “to  some  extent," 
“when  referred  back  by  the  principal,” 
and  the  like. 

The  matter  of  responsibility  is  one 
of  considerable  importance.  We  should 
know  to  what  extent  psychological 
clinics,  whether  subdivisions  of  research 
bureaus  or  organized  in  other  ways,  are 
expected  to  put  their  work  upon  a 
pragmatic  basis. 

The  answers  to  the  question,  “Does 
the  clinic  experience  difficulty  in  getting 


favorable  action  upon  its  recommenda¬ 
tions?”  indicate  that  in  the  cities  rept^ 
sented  in  this  group  of  replies,  the  wort 
of  the  clinic  htis  proven  its  worth  to 
teachers  and  the  administrative  officers. 
Only  one  affirmative  reply  was  received 
and  but  two  qualified  affirmatives. 

“Are  any  means  provided  to  prevent 
a  principal  or  teacher  who  is  not  disposed 
to  cooperate  with  clinic,  from  nullifying 
the  work  of  the  clinic?”  in  general,  the 
response  to  this  question  was  in  the 
nerative.  Apparently  no  occasions  of 
sufficient  consequence  have  arisen  to 
make  necessary  the  creation  of  any  com¬ 
pulsory  machinery.  Denver  reports,  “We 
have  had  no  trouble  here.  Principals 
and  teachers  beg  for  this  service."  Of 
those  who  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
two  referred  to  the  general  legal  auth¬ 
ority  vested  in  the  superintendent;  one 
wrote,  “The  Director  of  the  Clinic  is  an 
assistant  superintendent,  so  there  is 
little  trouble;”  and  another,  “The 
Director  of  the  Department  (bureau) 
rules  in  disputed  cases.”  In  one  city 
the  disputed  case  is  passed  upon  by  a 
committee  whose  decision  is  approved 
by  the  superintendent. 

The  contributing  bureaus  were  asked 
to  submit  a  complete  case  study  for  each 
of  two  types  of  cases,  as  for  example, 
alleged  feeble-mindedness,  speech  defect*, 
delmquency,  and  maladjustment.  The 
returns  were  most  interesting.  A  few 
of  the  better  studies  are  reproduced 
below. 

Miss  Jessie  La  Salle,  the  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge  of  educational 
research  in  the  schools  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  reports  that  since  no  psychiatrists, 
visiting  teachers,  or  social-case  workers 
are  regularly  employed  by  the  school 
system  most  of  the  carefully  planned 
constructive  work  with  children  in 
school  adjustment  and  character  building 
frequently  is  accomplished  through  co¬ 
operation  with  the  organized  social 
agencies  of  the  city.  The  following 
organizations  have  rendered  valuable 
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jen,ice:  Board  of  Children's  Guardians, 
Juvenile  Protective  Association,  Juvenile 
Court,  Associated  Charities,  Catholic 
Velfare  Association,  and  Jewish  Wel¬ 
fare  Association. 

The  following  case  illustrates  the 
splendid  cooperative  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  Welfare  Association  with  the 
school  clinic: 


Case  I 

Raymond  Jones — 

Age — 14  years  11  months 

1.  Was  brought  into  the  office  November  16, 
1925.  Serious  discipline  problem  and  failing  in 
to  school  work. 

2.  Binet  test  and  Healey  Puzzle  B.  given. 
Both  of  these  results  on  analysis  revealed  to  us  a 
boy  with  well-rounded,  native  abihty.  He  is 

strung  and  temperamental  and  at  the  present 
tme  in  an  emotionally  upset  condition. 

3.  Requested  physical  examination  by  school 
physician.  As  a  result  of  the  physical  ezamiiu- 
tion  it  was  recommended  that  his  tonsils  and 
tdenoids  be  removed,  that  he  get  more  rest  and 
have  regular  meals.  An  effort  was  made  to 
bring  his  weight  up  to  normal. 

4.  Since  we  have  no  visiting  teacher  and 
■Dce  we  felt  that  this  home  situation  should  be 
built  up,  we  referred  case  to  Catholic  Welfare 
Association.  They  put  a  visitor  on  the  case 
nmediately.  Gave  the  boy  a  second  physical 
examination  which  verihed  the  need  for  immediate 
removal  of  tonsils.  They  made  arrangements  for 
ame  with  Providence  Hospital.  They  later 

thim  under  psychiatric  care  of  Dr.  Thomas  V. 

ire  at  Providence  Hospital.  The  boy  went  to 
Dr.  Moore  several  times  before  a  report  of  the 
case  was  made.  The  letter  following  is  a  report 
of  the  boy  after  the  several  weeks  of  study: 

Raymond  Jones,  measured  by  tests  given  in 
your  office,  has  mental  age  of  seventeen  years 
one  cxxith,  with  an  1.  Q.  of  115.  He  has 
a  history  of  peculiar  spuls  cff  temper  and 
tantrums  and  on  many  occasions  manifests 
a  very  uncooperative  attitude.  His  general 
constitutional  makeup  suggests  the  possibility 
that  unless  properly  handled,  this  boy  will 
become  a  case  of  dementia  precoz.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  he  should  receive 
proper  care  and  attention  at  this  time. 

He  has  no  appreciation  of  what  life  holds  out 
to  him.  If  he  gets  over  his  temper  and 
tantrums  and  suspicious  attitude,  he  will  be  a 
very  valuable  member  of  society.  He  is  fully 
capable  of  a  college  education,  but  merely 
d^es  to  become  a  machinist.  I  think  that 
someone  should  take  over  the  guidance  of  the 
boy  and  attempt  to  see  that  he  goes  to  colle«. 
If  he  could  be  cared  for  in  a  good  school  by 


the  Catholic  Charities,  it  would  be  money  well 
spent,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  be 
possible. 

(Signed)  Thomas  V.  Moore 

5.  This  case  is  being  foUowed  up  carefully 
both  by  the  school  and  the  Catholic  Wel^e 
agency. 


Case  II 

BEHAVIOE  PEOBLEU - DELINQUENT 

Peter  Nichols — 

Age — 12  years  3  months 

1.  Peter  was  bom  in  Greece,  came  here  as 

baby,  and  is  now  boarding  in  a  Greek  home,  as 
his  mother  is  dead.  > 

He  was  in  Grade  IV-B  when  the  Binet  test  was 
given  on  November  16, 1925.  Because  of  serious 
speech  defect  this  test  could  give  only  a  rough 
estimate  of  what  the  boy's  capacity  actually  was. 
It  is  at  least  76  1.  Q.  and  how  much  more  we 
cannot  at  present  estimate.  Besides  speech 
defect  he  is  seriously  afflicted  with  St.  Vitus 
Dance. 

2.  Physical  examination  requested. 

3.  Dr.  Heitmuller  pronounced  it  probable 
chronic  chorea  and  recommended  child  be  sent  to 
Children's  Hospital  for  study.  This  was  refused 
because  he  was  over  admittance  age  of  twelve 
years. 

4.  Dr.  Murphy,  head  of  School  Medical 
Department,  recommended  physical  examination 
by  Dr.  Hiram  Reede,  psychiatrist,  who  vohmteers 
his  services  on  special  requests. 

Report  of  Dr.  Reede:  Jerking  affliction  not 
St.  Vitus  Dance,  but  "tic,"  due  to  some  emotional 
tie-up.  It  was  learned  that  when  the  child  was 
about  five,  he  was  run  over  with  a  truck  and  uken 
home  unconscious,  apparently  no  lasting  damage 
done  except  that  of  t^  terrible  fright.  At  tl^ 
time  he  became  even  more  than  ordinarily  attached 
to  his  mother.  About  a  year  later  bM  mother 
died  and  soon  after  her  death  the  twitchings 
began  and  the  speech  defect  became  pronounced. 
Both  boy  and  father  state  that  the  brothers 
teased  him,  which  made  him  worse.  The  Other's 
only  idea  of  punishment  has  been  to  whip,  which 
he  had  done  unsparingly.  This  has  created  in 
the  boy  a  fear  of  his  father. 

Dr.  Reede  explained  that  boys  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  no  doubt,  that  when  certain  portions  of 
this  lad  are  touched  he  simply  would  fly  into  a 
rage,  which  causes  unfortunately  more  or  less 
amusement  to  the  gang.  It  naturally  follows  that 
the  boy,  even  wl^  being  left  alone,  pokes  and 
torments  other  boys,  though  perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously,  in  that  way  getting  his  revenge  when 
possible. 

Dr.  Reede  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the 
redemption  of  the  boy  lay  with  his  teacher. 
That  she  was  to  so  treat  him  that  she  would  win 
from  him  the  love  that  he  had  tied  up  with  the 
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memory  of  his  mother,  who  had  died  when  he 
was  six  and  which  condition  was  tying  his  energy 
to  lower  levels,  as  well  as  causing  a  speech  defect. 
Dr.  Reede  suggested  that  his  teacher  read  Secret 
Springs,  by  O'Higgins,  that  she  might  more  fully 
understand  the  importance  of  the  th^g  he  wanted 
her  to  do  for  the  boy. 

5.  Conference  with  the  father,  who  promised 
he  would  stop  “beating"  the  boy  and  request 
Greek  caretaker  also  to  use  some  other  means  of 
punishment  than  the  whippings. 

6.  Conference  with  teacher  who  agreed  to 
follow  out  Dr.  Reede's  suggestions  to  the  best  of 
her  ability.  She  immediately  procured  the  book 
from  the  Ubrary  and  read  it.  Later  boy  showed 
marvelous  results,  attitude  toward  companions  and 
life  in  general  completely  changed.  He  worked 
so  hard  that  the  last  ci  the  semester  he  was 
passed  to  regular  V-A  (slow  group)  with  his 
class. 

7.  Conference  with  new  teacher.  The  entire 
situation  was  gone  over  with  her  carefully.  She, 
too,  was  eager  to  cooperate  and  help.  She  has 
worked  hard  and  patiently  with  the  boy  and  as  a 
result  the  boy  is  doing  fine  work  in  the  V'A 
group  and  voluntarily  using  spare  minutes  trying 
to  work  with  the  V'B  group,  which  is  in  the  same 
room.  He  is  receiving  special  help  with  the 
speech-cocrectian  teacher,  who  feels  that  he  is 
showing  great  improvement. 

From  a  sullen-faced,  disciplinary  problem, 
who  was  a  bully  with  younger  children,  lied, 
fought,  played  truant  and  was  a  constant  disturber 
of  order,  he  was  developed  into  a  happy-faced  lad, 
fine  of  poise,  working  every  minute  possible  and 
had  won  the  love,  respect,  and  admiration  of  two 
teachers  and  the  principal.  His  future  school 
history  will  depend  on  the  patient  understanding 
and  gentle  treatment  of  each  consecutive  teacher 
who  will  have  him  as  their  pupil.  He  is  to  be 
promoted  again  at  the  end  of  this  semester. 

Plans  are  in  the  making  to  get  him  into  a  quiet, 
country  place  during  the  summer  vacation. 

8.  On  May  10,  the  boy  visited  the  psychiatrist, 
who  pronounced  the  case  very  much  improved. 

Miss  Babcock,  adviser  in  the  Bureau 
of  Reference  and  Research  in  the  New 
Trier  High  School,  sent  in  the  next 
two  case  studies.  These  show  the 
type  of  psychological  report  submitted 
by  the  members  of  the  Clinic. 

Ca.se  III 

Eleanor  C. — 

Age — 17  years  9  months 

At  the  request  of  Miss  Babcock  and  Miss 
Packer,  I  gave  Eleanor  C.  the  Stanford  Revision  of 
the  Binet  IntelligeiKe  Examination  to  determine 
as  far  as  possible  the  nature  of  her  specific  mental 
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abihties.  According  to  this  examination  her 
mental  age  is  fifteen  years  three  months,  and  since 
her  chronological  age  is  seventeen  years  nine 
months,  her  intelligeiKe  quotient  is  94. 

A  study  of  her  scholarship  while  in  New  Trier 
High  Schcml  shows  that  her  English  has  uniformh 
been  very  poor,  that  her  mathematics  has  been 
scarcely  above  passing,  and  that  her  study  of 
Spanish  was  hopelesdy  poor.  Her  mark  in 
history  was  higher  than  that  in  her  other  school 
subjects. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  parts  of  the  intelligence 
examination  is  interesting.  Her  vocabulary  ii 
lower  than  that  of  the  average  student  of  her  age. 
Her  powers  of  mathematical  reasoning  seem  to  be 
rathCT  poor.  She  apparently  allows  herself  to 
become  confused  when  faced  by  some  apparently 
easy  arithmetical  problem.  I  gave  her  the 
problem  “At  fifteen  cents  a  yard  how  much  will 
seven  feet  of  cloth  cost?"  She  first  gave  the 
answer  “Three."  This  was  arrived  at  by  the 
following  process  of  reasoning:  She  thought 
there  were  twelve  feet  in  a  yard.  She  thereSe 
subtracted  seven  from  twelve  and  divided  fifteen 
cents  by  five.  Just  exactly  what  the  process  of 
reasoning  invol\^  in  this  manipulaticxi  was  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture.  Of  course  in  the  first 
place  she  did  not  show  a  knowledK  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  fact  that  there  were  three  ftet  in  a  yard. 
Then  instead  of  dividing  the  number  of  feet  of 
cloth  bought  by  the  number  c^  feet  in  a  yud  she 
subtracted  one  from  the  other,  and  then  instead  of 
multiplying  the  price  per  yard  by  this  result  she 
divid^. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  showed  some  power  of 
constructive  visual  imagination.  Tests  involving 
her  powers  of  memory  showed  rather  divergent 
results.  Her  power  of  remembering  and  repeating 
numbers  was  good.  Her  power  of  repeating 
sentences  was  also  good  except  that  she  would 
omit  one  or  two  words  from  each  sentetKe.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  I  showed  her  a  code, 
explained  it  to  her  carefully,  then  removed  it  and 
asked  her  to  write  two  words  using  this  code  the 
was  unable  to  remember  the  axk  sufficiently 
to  write  the  words  at  all.  Indeed  the  did 
practically  nothing  in  this  test.  It  is  apparent 
therefme  that  her  metnory  under  a  situation  at  all 
complicated  is  not  particularly  good. 

The  only  point  in  the  examination  in  which 
she  did  particularly  well  was  the  test  involving 
the  inttfpretation  of  fables,  which  is  a  teat 
involving  the  power  c£  generalizing  and  abstract 
thinking,  not  of  a  mechanical  character. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  her  personal  char¬ 
acteristics  may  be  found  some  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  her  poor  work.  Unfortunately,  she  is 
impressed  by  her  parents  and  her  friends  with  the 
fact  that  she  is  much  poorer  scholastically  than 
most  of  the  young  people  whom  she  knows. 
This  has  developed  an  inferiority  complex  in  her 
until  she  will  ecarcely  try  anything  that  is  of 
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iBore  than  average  difficulty  becauae  she  feels  sure 
chat  she  caimot  do  it  at  all.  In  other  words  she 
has  come  to  believe  that  she  has  little  if  any 
ability.  As  a  consequerKe  of  tliis  she  keeps 
herself  somewhat  apart  from  associations  with 
cydren  of  her  own  age  arad  with  the  other 
Kigh -school  students.  Since  she  is  afraid  that 
she  is  not  as  able  as  they  are  she  avoids  any 
contacts  with  them  which  she  can,  because  she  is 
afraid  that  other  people  will  find  out  that  she  is 
inferior  to  them.  Her  nervous,  somewhat 
reckless,  and  perhaps  hopeless  manner  may  be  a 
defense  reaction,  since  she  probably  had  rather 
be  thought  somewhat  different  from  others  than 
inferior  to  them  in  ability. 

Her  manner  impresses  one  at  times  as  if  it 
were  the  reckless  abandon  of  one  doomed  to  be 
different  and  inferior  to  others.  Consequently, 
the  is  often  careless  because  she  feels  that  even 
though  she  were  careful  she  could  tx>t  do  very 
well.  She  would  rather  have  people  think  that 
•he  does  exit  care  to  do  well  than  that  she  cannot 
do  well.  This  is  a  rather  usual  attitude  on  the 
part  of  many  poex  students  who  do  not  do  well 
and  is  a  purely  defense  reaction.  It  is  human 
nature  for  us  to  conceal  our  points  of  weakness, 
and  many  times  the  attitude  we  adopt  to  conceal 
them  is  in  itself  more  detrimental  to  us  than 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  our  fiends  of  that 
which  we  would  conceal. 

In  cofxlusion.  I  recommend  that  steps  be  taken 
by  her  to  develop  a  friendly  attitude  toward 
other  students  and  her  circle  of  associates.  She 
must  he  friendly  to  them  before  they  will  be 
friendly  to  her.  FrieiKiship  is  a  matter  of  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  aixl  a  relationship  of  mutual 
service. 

1  further  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to 
develop  the  habit  of  carefulttess.  She  should 
avoid  the  more  difficult  subjects  in  her  high-school 
curriculum  until  such  a  time  as  she  can  do  at  least 
average  work  in  the  easier  subjects.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  individual  should  be  able  to 
excel  in  the  performance  of  at  least  some  one  thing. 
It  makes  that  individual  feel  worth  while.  It 
colors  his  attitude  in  his  performance  of  his  other 
duties.  The  itKlividual  who  cannot  do  anything 
well,  who  has  no  point  of  superiority,  hu  the 
hopeless  feeling  of  one  who  is  without  any  ability. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  that  this  subject  find 
something  that  she  can  do  and  do  it  to  the  best  of 
her  ability. 

Moreover,  if  she  will  develop  a  cheerful 
attitude  and  make  it  a  point  to  be  as  accurate  and 
orderly  in  what  she  does  and  in  her  thinking 
processes  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  she  will  find  the 
character  of  her  work  greatly  improved.  Also,  it 
is  apparent  from  a  study  of  the  student  body  of 
this  high  school  that  there  are  a  great  many 
students  here  whose  ability  is  no  greater  than 
that  of  this  subject  but  who  are  dmng  better  work 
than  she  is.  Undoubtedly  this  is  due  to  their 


superior  habits  of  industry,  of  accuracy,  of  care,  of 
attitude,  and  of  persorml  relation^p.  Tlie 
students  who  are  slower  mentally  may  often 
compensate  for  this  deficiency  by  being  superior 
in  other  branches.  They  may  develop  their 
personality  and  be  of  great  value  to  their  friends 
and  associates  through  positive  personality,  even 
though  their  mental  ability  is  below  that  of  the 
average  person. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  matter  of  the 
development  of  personality  depends  a  great  deal 
upon  the  will  of  the  individual.  While  from  a 
hneditary  standpoint  we  are  what  our  ancestors 
have  been,  still  we  can  often  so  mcxlify  the 
interpretation  of  ourselves  by  others — we  can 
often  modify  our  environment  and  our  per¬ 
formance  in  that  environment  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  are  actually  the  masters  of  our  own  fate, 
the  arbiters  of  our  own  destiny. 

Case  IV 

Martha  M. — 

Age — 15  years  11  months 

Martha  M.  was  first  referred  to  the  psychologist 
for  examination  early  in  January,  1924.  She  was 
attending  the  eighth  grade  in  the  junior  hi^ 
school,  and  she  thought  several  vile  notes  to  the 
principal,  saying  that  she  had  found  them  in  her 
locker.  Martha's  mother  talked  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  over  the  telephone  about  her  finding  these 
notes,  but  one  day  when  the  principal  happened 
to  meet  Mrs.  M.  he  found  that  .<he  knew  nothing 
about  the  telephone  conversation.  Then  the 
psychologist  was  asked  to  examine  Martha.  The 
girl's  1.  Q.  on  the  Binet-Simon  Scale  was  82,  but 
her  performances  in  various  ingenuity  tests  were 
in  no  case  above  the  ten-year  level,  and  in  some 
tests  as  low  as  the  six-year  level,  indicating 
inferior  intelligence.  In  her  conversation  at 
the  close  of  the  examination,  she  confessed  that 
she  had  written  all  the  notes  that  she  had  said 
she  had  found  in  her  locker,  that  she  had  imper¬ 
sonated  her  mother  in  telephone  conversation  with 
the  school,  and  impersonated  the  clerk  in  the 
principal's  office  in  telephone  reports  to  her 
mother. 

A  request  by  telephone  brought  Mrs.  M.  to  the 
school  at  once.  Tlie  poor  woman  was  deeply 
grieved,  though  she  was  not  unprepared  for 
what  we  had  to  tell  her.  She  said  that  Martha 
was  becoming  increasingly  untrustworthy.  She 
expressed  her  readiness  to  cooperate  in  anything 
we  might  suggest  for  the  girl's  welfare,  and  was 
willing  to  bring  her  to  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic, 
though  she  wished  to  make  sure  that  by  so  doing 
she  would  not  give  offense  to  their  family  physician 
who  had  seen  Martha  frequently  since  her  birth. 

The  psychologist  at  once  made  an  appointment 
to  discuss  Martha's  case  with  the  family  physician 
who  said  that  he  had  every  reason  to  expect 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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EXPERT  JUDGMENT  IN 
RESEARCH 

A  certain  man  of  our  acquaintance  is 
making  a  new  study  of  the  gradation  of 
words.  His  purpose  is  to  furnish  an 
instrument  for  adjusting  readers,  geog' 
raphies,  histories,  and  arithmetics,  to 
the  understanding  of  children,  more 
accurately  than  hi^  been  done  before. 
He  would  like  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  authors  and  editors  of  textbooks  a 
means  of  knowing  the  words  with  which 
a  pupil  of  the  second,  the  fifth,  or  the 
eighth  grade  is  likely  to  be  acquainted. 
To  this  end  he  is  patiently  putting 
together  all  the  available  lists — pulv 
lished  and  unpublished — which  record 
the  speech  or  the  writing  of  children, 
and  is  examining  readers  and  laboriously 
transcribing  the  words  and  meanings  of 
words  wluch  he  finds.  To  all  this 
“mass  of  material,"  he  is  adding  exten¬ 
sive  original  data  obtained  from  twenty 
thousand  children.  From  these  sources 
he  is  compiling  a  master  word-list, 
against  each  word  of  which  will  be 
written  the  grade  to  which  it  belongs, 
that  is,  the  lowest  grade  in  which  it 
may  be  safely  used. 

Is  that  not  a  worthy  plan?  Is  there 
not  need  of  such  a  contribution?  Will 
not  the  fourth-grade  children  take  greater 
dehght  in  their  first  geography  and  the 
third-grade  children  greater  delight  in 


their  first  arithmetic  when  they  find 
that  they  can  understand  these  books? 

Our  friend,  in  crder — as  he  thinks— 
to  make  his  work  more  valuable,  plans 
to  abandon  his  raw  data  at  a  certain 
point.  He  is  going  to  include  words 
not  found  in  any  or  his  sources  because 
he  thinks  they  ought  to  be  included. 
He  is  going  to  grade  some  words  higher 
than  his  records  indicate,  and  others 
he  is  going  to  grade  lower. 

Among  the  supplementary  methods 
which  he  is  going  to  employ  is  one 
which  he  calls  the  “principle  of  word 
grouping.”  If  he  finds  that  he  has 
already  included  as  first-grade  words 
north,  east,  and  south  but  that  west 
is  not  on  his  list  or  is  on  it  for  the  second 
or  third  grade,  he  is  going  to  include 
west  in  the  list  for  Grade  I.  If  he  finds 
that  he  has  five  of  the  days  of  the  week 
for  the  second  grade,  he  is  going  to 
put  the  other  two  into  the  same  list.  If 
he  finds  most  of  the  names  of  the  months 
in  the  third  grade,  he  intends  to  put 
the  rest  there.  In  other  words,  after 
going  as  far  as  his  statistics  can  carry 
him,  he  will  not  be  without  resources. 

Is  this  “scientific?"  Possibly  not, 
but  it  is  common  sense,  and  the  blind 
following  of  figures  in  a  case  of  this 
sort  is  not.  One  of  the  finest  gifts 
which  a  research  worker  can  acquire  is 
the  courage  to  quit  figuring  when 
figuring  will  not  serve.  Perhaps  his 
r^  expertness  consists  in  something 
quite  apart  frcxn  statistics. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  there 
is  but  little  difference  between  the  tyro 
and  the  leader  in  computing  ability? 
Most  of  the  tyros  can  figure  pretty  well, 
or  at  least  extensively.  Indeed,  it  seems 
as  if  the  more  immature  they  are  the 
more  violently  they  compute.  Outside 
of  a  few  articles  by  men  who  really 
have  something  to  say  in  statistics,  most 
of  the  writings  whidi  display  elaborate 
formulae,  detailed  tables,  and  batteries 
of  graphs  are  by  students  to  whom 
these  trappings  are  still  novelties. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  leader  if  he  is 
really  such,  knows  what  his  figures 
mean.  He  knows  their  abiding  strength 
as  well  as  their  limitations.  He  will  not 
abrogate  his  right  to  think  beyond 
his  figures,  although  he  will  indicate 
clearly  how  far  his  figures  carried  him. 
In  particular — to  return  to  our  word 
gatherer — he  will  not  waste  months  of 
time  and  hundreds  of  dollars  in  order 
that  west  may  be  induced,  by  strictly 
scientific  procedure,  to  turn  up  along 
side  of  north,  east,  and  south. 

B.  R.  B. 

A  Request  for  Information 

In  the  history  of  American  education, 
Ohio  has  been  one  of  the  key  states. 
The  fact  that  it  was  the  easternmost 
part  of  the  Northwest  Territory  made  it 
the  point  of  convergence  for  streams  of 
immigrants  from  the  different  eastern 
states,  each  bringing  its  own  con' 
ception  of  education  and  its  own 
educational  practices.  This  state,  more¬ 
over,  has  had  an  unusually  large  number 
of  colleges,  and  has  been  the  scene  of 
numerous  efforts  at  educational  reform. 

Due  to  these  and  other  facts  which 
might  be  mentioned,  the  history  of 
education  in  Ohio  is  not  only  of  interest 
to  residents  of  the  state,  but  is  of 
importance  to  all  students  of  American 
education.  Although  there  are  several 
books  and  numerous  articles  dealing 
with  the  history  of  education  in  this 
state,  there  is  no  satisfactory  treatment 
of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  nor  is  the 
material  available  as  yet  to  make  possible 
the  writing  of  such  a  history. 

The  Department  of  History  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  at  Ohio  State  University,  is  de¬ 
sirous,  therefore,  of  securing  transcripts 
eff  older  educational  records  in  the  state. 
Superintendents,  principals,  teachers, 
board  members,  and  others  who  have 
information  concerning  early  educational 
records,  such  as  minutes  of  boards  of 
education,  and  personal  reminiscences 


of  school  days,  which  are  available  for 
study,  would  confer  a  great  favor  by 
communicating  with  that  department 
or  any  of  its  members.  Persons  having 
such  information  who  attend  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Conference  on  April  7,  8,  and  9, 
are  requested  to  confer  with  members 
of  the  department  during  their  oflice 
hours  as  announced  in  the  conference 
program;  those  who  do  not  attend  are 
requested  to  communicate  by  mail. 

The  first  two  numbers  of  the  initial 
volume  of  “Studies  in  Psychology  and 
Psychiatry”  from  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  of  America  are  edited  by  Mon- 
signor  Edward  A.  Pace,  professor  of 
philosophy,  in  collaboration  with  other 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Urn’- 
versity.‘  The  purpose  of  this  series  as 
stated  by  the  editor  is  “the  publication 
of  the  results  of  original  research  on 
individual  topics,  monographs  on  par¬ 
ticular  subjects,  and  critical  reviews  of 
the  literature  on  special  problems  in  the 
two  fields  of  psychology  and  psychiatry.” 

The  first  part  of  Dr.  Dunn’s  mono¬ 
graph  is  devoted  to  a  historical  summary 
of  tW  theories  of  judgment  and  inference, 
and  a  survey  of  the  experimental  work 
which  has  ban  done  in  this  field.  The 
second  part  is  an  experimental  study 
of  the  reasoning  process  based  on  the 
introspections  of  subjects  recounting 
their  own  judgments  and  inferences 
when  concerned  with  the  solution  of 
leral  cases  and  mathematical  propositions. 
These  introspective  accounts  were  largely 
in  the  form  of  responses  to  definite 
questions.  The  author  then  uses  a 
unique  device  for  presenting  historical 
material  by  putting  some  or  the  same 
questions  to  famous  logicians  and  giving 


‘Dunn.  Miriam  France*.  The  Ps^choloi;  of  Re«ionm(. 
Bilcimore.  William*  and  Wilkin*  Company,  1926.  141  pp. 
(Studie*  in  P*ycbalo(y  and  Psychiatry,  No.  1) 

Rauth,  John  William.  Oiaiutic  Activity  of  the  Blood  Senim 
m  Ment^  Ditarders.  Btltimote,  William*  and  Wilkin* 
Commny,  1927.  32  pp.  (Studie*  in  P*ychoiogy  and 
P*ychiit^,  No.  2) 
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their  answers  in  the  form  of  short 
quotations  from  their  works. 

In  the  second  of  these  monographs. 
Dr.  Rauth  reports  the  results  of  his 
study  of  the  variations  in  the  diastatic 
activity  of  the  blood  serum  of  three 
groups  of  subjects:  patients  suffering 
from  different  kinds  of  mental  disorder, 
those  suffering  from  diseases  having 
somatic  effects  only,  and  others  who 
w’ere  healthy  and  mentally  normal.  The 
results  of  this  study  in  biochemistry 
indicate  that  there  is  no  well-marked 
difference  in  diastatic  activity  of  the 
serum  in  any  of  his  five  groups  of  mental 
patients  except  for  the  manic-depressives, 
and  they  lead  the  author  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  “that  one  constitutional  factor  in 
the  manic-depressive  psychoses  is  a 
lowered  renal  function,  or  at  least  that 
among  the  group  of  depressions  a 
certain  numfo  show  this  lowered 
function  in  a  degree  not  found  among 
normals  nor  in  any  of  the  other  psychoses 
studied.” 

Frances  N.  Maxtielo 


Clad  in  a  cover  with  the  classical 
testudo,  or  overlapping  shields,  as  a 
motif  comes  a  superintendent's  annual 
report  that  is  different.  The  title  is 
Health'Charactcr  Fundamentals,^  an  un¬ 
usual  title  for  the  staid,  dignified,  and 
usually  dry  annual  report  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools. 

The  first  chapter  is  entitled  the 
“Application  of  the  Curriculum  to  the 
Development  of  Character  and  Citizen¬ 
ship.”  After  a  brief  introduction  on 
the  importance  of  character  training, 
examples  are  given  of  the  actual  wo» 
being  done  in  the  schools.  The  examples 
begin  with  “the  importance  of  keeping 
promises”  in  a  kindergarten  class  and  are 
continued  through  the  grades,  the  junior 
high  schools,  and  the  senior  high  schools. 

‘Cleveland  Public  SchooU.  Heakh-Characur  Punda' 
mentab.  Annual  Report  a(  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  SchooU.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Diviiioa  of 
Publicationa,  Board  of  Education,  1926.  136  pp. 
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The  types  of  instruction  vary  frem 
incidental  project  teaching  through  all 
grades  of  informal  and  formal  instruc¬ 
tion — case  studies  of  individual  pupils, 
courtesy  booklets,  self-government  study- 
halls,  and  the  like.  Several  pages  are 
given  to  “activities  calculated  to  build 
character  and  citizenship”  taken  from  a 
report  of  a  committee  of  the  Cleveland 
Schoolmasters  Club. 

The  next  chapter  is  concerned  with 
the  “Application  of  the  Curriculum  to 
the  Development  of  Health.”  The  first 
part  deals  with  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Physical  Welfare,  that  is,  the 
school  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
hygiene  workers.  This  is  no  dry-as- 
dust  presentation  of  the  work  of  this 
depar^ent  but  is  a  living,  human- 
interest  story  of  the  constructive 
attempts  of  the  Bureau  to  build  a 
healthier,  happier  Cleveland.  In  section 
two  of  this  diapter,  arc  given  more  of 
the  actual  events  and  happenings  that 
help  the  children  to  understand  the 
importance  of  health  measures.  This 
chapter  is  illustrated  with  photomphs 
and  posters  that  have  been  made  by  the 
children. 

Chapter  three  presents  general  infor¬ 
mation  that  should  prove  of  interest  to 
the  citizens  of  Cleveland.  One  chart 
shows  a  significant  shifting  of  population 
from  the  city  of  Cleveland  proper  to 
the  suburbs.  Other  population  studies 
and  age-grade  facts,  significant  in  the 
future  planing  of  the  school  program, 
may  be  found  in  this  section. 

The  booklet  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  recent  tendency  to  make  the 
annual  report  worth  while  and  readable. 
Certainly  the  average  citizen  will  find 
much  interesting  information  in  such  a 
report  as  this. 

J.  A.  B. 


Schools  should  be  miniature  copies  of 
the  world  we  should  love  to  have. 

H.G.  Weill  ' 
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A  NEGLECTED  PRINCIPLE  OF  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

A.  L.  Hber 

Michigan  State  J^ormal  College 


That  industry  in  general  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  more  efficient  organization  than 
our  public  schools,  few  will  deny,  and 
the  reasons  for  this  are  not  difficult  to 
find.  The  school  is  a  tax  supported 
institution;  it  is  not  dependent  upon  its 
output  for  its  financial  support.  Indus¬ 
try,  however,  must  maintain  itself  from 
thie  profits  derived  from  its  output. 
More  than  this,  industry  must  also  pay 
dividends  on  the  capital  invested  or  the 
capital  will  soon  be  withdrawn.  This 
necessitates  a  more  careful  evaluation 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  organization  and 
its  work.  Then,  again,  industry  must 
market  its  product.  Here  it  must  meet 
cennpetition,  not  alone  in  low  costs,  but 
also  in  Quality  of  the  product.  If  an 
industrial  coiKem  would  continue  to 
exist,  its  organization  and  practices  must 
be  efficient,  else  a  more  efficient  eexn- 
petitor  will  furnish  a  superior  product 
or  be  able  to  undersell  or  even  dc  both 
of  these  things. 

Because  industry  has  had  to  meet 
keen  competition  and  support  itself  and 
also  pay  dividends,  a  rather  definite  set 
of  principles  of  organization  has  been 
evolved.  Lansburgh  classifies  these  prin¬ 
ciples  or  fundamentals  under  two  groups, 
primary  fundamentals  and  operating 
fimdamentals.  Primary  fundamentals 
have  to  do  with  that  part  of  manage¬ 
ment  which  forms  the  organization  and 
determines  policies.  Operating  fund¬ 
amentals  deal  almost  entirely  with  the 
operating  phase  of  management.  Lans¬ 
burgh  lists  these  fundamentals — we  may 
properly  call  them  principles — under 
each  of  the  above  heads.  His  state¬ 
ment  of  them  follows: 

The  prmary  fundamentals  are  fotirfold: 
(1)  regard  for  the  aim  of  the  enterprise;  (2)  the 
establishment  of  definite  lines  of  supervision; 


(3)  the  placing  of  fixed  responsibility;  and  (4) 
regard  for  the  personal  equation.  The  operating 
fundamentals  ....  are  four  in  numba  also. 
They  are:  (1)  development  of  adequate  system; 
(2)  the  establishment  of  adequate  records;  (3)  the 
laying  down  of  proper  operating  rules  and  regi^- 
tions;  and  (4)  the  exercise  of  good  executive 
control.* 

Other  authorities  in  the  field  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  state  the  principles  in 
slightly  changed  forms.  The  following 
five  principles  include  the  common  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  construction  of  an  industrial 
organization:  centralization  of  control 
in  a  single  executive  who  is  responsible 
to  a  board  of  directors;  establishment 
definite  channels  through  which  author¬ 
ity  may  function;  delegation  of  authority 
and  responsibility;  providing  each  indi¬ 
vidual  with  a  clear-cut  conception  of  the 
duties  which  he  is  to  perform;  and  keep¬ 
ing  accurate  records  of  all  data  need^ 
for  formulating  policies  and  guiding 
operations. 

When  we  compare  industrial  practices 
with  the  practices  in  the  public  schools 
according  to  these  five  principles,  we  find 
that  industry  is  superior. 

Wherein  do  the  schools  fall  short  of 
these  principles?  The  writer  was  gather¬ 
ing  data  from  206  cities,  of  twenty-five 
thousand  or  more  inhabitants,  on  some 
phases  of  the  city  school  organizations 
and  thus  he  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
in  what  way  many  of  ^e  school  systems 
failed.  It  was  found  that  the  first  of  the 
above  principles,  the  centralization  of 
control  in  a  single  executive,  was  violated 
in  91  of  the  206  cities.  Control  varied 
in  the  different  cities  from  two  execu¬ 
tives,  as  found  in  Chicago,  to  five  coordi¬ 
nate  executives,  as  found  in  St.  Louis. 

■Laiuburgh,  R.  H.  /ndiutnal  .MaTUgmciu.  New  York. 
John  Wiky  and  Soni,  1923.  p.  39. 
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The  schools  also  show  a  lack  of  defi- 
niteness  in  establishing  particular  chan- 
nels  through  which  authority  should 
function.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
divided  authority.  Where  there  are 
two  or  more  coordinate  executives  who 
are  responsible  to  the  board  of  education, 
it  is  impossible  to  delegate  the  duties  to 
each  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be 
no  overlapping  of  the  functions.  This 
type  of  organization  is  common  in  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and  Michigan. 
However,  this  principle  is  often  violated 
in  school  systems  which  have  only  one 
executive.  This  is  often  caused  by  the 
superintendent’s  failure  to  apply  the 
five  named  principles  in  building  his 
school  organization. 

The  third  of  the  principles  given, 
namely,  “dele^tion  of  authority  and 
responsibihty,’  is  also  frequently  vio' 
lated.  In  many  of  our  school  organ- 
izations  the  superintendent  of  schools 
attempts  to  do  too  much.  He  does  not 
delegate  a  sufficient  number  of  functions 
to  other  persons.  Some  school  organ¬ 
izations  were  found,  in  these  cities  of 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand,  where 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  had 
no  assistant  superintendent  to  help  him 
reported  that  he  purchased  the  supplies, 
supervised  the  repairs  and  construction, 
and  supervised  instruction  as  well  as 
looked  after  many  other  details  of  the 
administration  of  the  schools.  Too 
(rften  such  superintendents  become  clerks 
and  purchasing  agents  when  they  should 
be  educational  experts.  They  are  vio¬ 
lating  the  principles  of  good  organization 
and  do  not  b^ome  ideal  executives 
because  they  fail  to  delegate  authority 
and  responsibihty  to  others. 

Lack  of  definiteness  in  assigning  duties 
in  the  school  organizations  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that,  out  of  the  206  cities 
studied,  only  83  had  printed  rules  and 
regulations,  91  did  not  have  printed 
rules  and  regulations,  and  32  did  not 
reply  to  the  question.  Such  a  situation 
is  indefensible.  If  such  a  condition  is 


found  in  the  larger  city  school  systems 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
percents  of  schools  in  smaller  cities 
would  even  be  larger  than  this. 

Printed  rules  and  regulations  are 
especially  desirable  in  the  smaller  school 
systems  because  the  personnel  changes 
more  frequently.  In  many  of  the  smaller 
school  systems,  there  is  constant  friction 
and  misunderstanding,  between  the 
superintendent  of  schools  and  the  board 
of  education,  between  the  high-school 
principal  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  or  between  others  of  the 
administrative  personnel.  Much  of  this 
could  be  eliminated  by  appUcation  to 
the  school  system  of  the  principles  used 
in  organizing  an  industrial  concern. 

Rules  and  regulations  may  be  either 
verbal  or  written  but  verbal  rules  are 
less  desirable,  for  they  are  more  apt  to  be 
misunderstood  than  are  the  written 
rules.  Written  rules  make  it  possible 
for  the  board  of  education  or  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  or  the  high-school 
principal  to  delegate  responsibility  and 
yet  inform  all  as  to  who  is  responsible 
for  particular  functions.  An  organiza¬ 
tion  cannot  be  said  to  be  complete  until 
duties  are  assigned.  Otherwise  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  know  whether  or  not  all  of 
the  functions  which  the  organization  is 
supposed  to  perform  are  provided  for. 

If,  then,  the  lack  of  printed  rules  and 
regulations  is  a  distinct  weakness  in  our 
stffiool  organization,  we  may  well  ask 
the  reason  for  the  existeiKe  of  such  a 
situation.  Perhaps  our  superintendents 
of  schools  have  not  been  as  well  trained 
in  the  principles  of  organization  as  they 
have  been  in  the  fundamentals  of  educa¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  that  both  school  execu¬ 
tives  and  b^rds  of  education  do  not 
realize  the  value  of  printed  rules  and 
regulations.  Again,  it  may  be  that  it 
is  easier  to  operate  a  school  system  with¬ 
out  being  hampered  by  a  set  of  printed 
rules  and  regulations. 

In  the  study  of  the  lack  of  rules  and 
regulations  in  a  group  of  Illinois  cities, 
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carried  on  by  J.  Caycc  Morrison,  super¬ 
intendents  were  asked  to  indicate  why 
their  board  had  not  adopted  such  a  set 
rf precepts.  Dr.  Morrison  says: 

....  reasons  given  may  be  grouped  under 
four  general  headings:  (1)  the  present  situation  is 
tatisfactory;  rules  are  not  need^;  (2)  rules  are  too 
inflexible,  the  superintendent  has  a  freer  hand 
without  them;  (3)  if  the  board  and  superintendent 
are  not  in  harmony,  better  change  superin¬ 
tendents;  and  (4)  boards  will  delegate  powers  to 
superintendent  as  rapidly  as  he  is  able  to 
take  care  of  them.^ 

These  reasons  which  Dr.  Morrison 
found  in  Illinois  are  very  likely  to  be  the 
same  ones  which  would  be  given  in 
other  school  systems  where  printed  rules 
and  regulations  are  lacking. 

Advantages  which  are  to  be  gained 
by  printed  rules  and  regulations  are 
worthy  of  being  noted: 

1.  Are  less  likely  to  be  misunderstood. 

2.  Clarify  the  thinking  of  the  person 
who  issues  them. 

3.  Insure  assignment  of  all  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  school  organization  and 
definitely  fix  responsibility  for  each 
function. 

4.  Serve  as  records  for  a  new  admin¬ 
istration  or  for  the  new  personnel  of 
the  schools,  thus  facilitating  the  training 
of  the  new  personnel. 

5.  Lessen  the  possibility  of  mis¬ 
understanding  between  the  board  of 
education  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools;  and  between  the  superintendent 
of  schools  and  other  employees  of  the 
board  of  education. 

The  task  of  formulating  a  set  of  rules 
and  regulations  is  not  an  easy  one.  It 
will  be  simplified,  however,  if  the  person 
assigned  the  work  has  an  organization 
chart  which  accurately  depicts  the 
various  parts  of  the  school  organization 
and  the  functions  of  each.  Such  a 
chart  should  also  show  the  relationship 


‘"The  Value  of  Carefully  Defined  Rulea  and  Reiulatwni 
Coveting  the  Work  of  the  School  Board  and  the  Superin- 
tendenta.**  American  School  Board  Journal,  Vol.  72,  No.  2, 
p.  48,  February,  1926. 


between  the  various  departments,  the 
chief  executive,  and  the  board  of  edu- 
caticMi.  It  should  be  the  blue  print 
from  which  the  one  formulating  the 
rules  would  work;  it  should  be  the 
skeleton  of  the  organization.  The 
assignment  of  the  functions  puts  the 
hfeblood  into  the  organization  and  makes 
it  a  living,  dynamic  thing. 

An  efficient  set  of  rules  and  regulations 
cannot  be  produced  by  magic.  Much 
work  and  thought,  considerable  time, 
experimenting,  and  changing,  and  a  keen 
insight  into  the  purposes  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  various  functions  of  all 
its  parts  are  required. 

>^ere  written  rules  and  regulations 
are  used,  care  must  be  exercised  that  they 
are  kept  up-to-date.  All  changes  must  be 
indicated,  else  the  rules  will  mislead¬ 
ing  and  confusing.  Rules  should  always 
coincide  with  practices.  There  is  an 
ever-present  danger  of  rules  becoming 
so  fixed  that  dunges  are  unlikely  to 
occur.  This  must  be  guarded  against, 
or  every  one  concerned  will  lose  his 
respect  for  them.  So  that  changes  and 
additions  may  be  easily  indicated,  they 
should  be  printed  in  looseleaf  form  or 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  blank  pages 
in  the  book. 

In  examining  a  considerable  number  of 
printed  rules  and  regulations  of  city 
school  systems,  the  writer  found  that 
quite  a  number  of  them  carried  con¬ 
tradictory  statements.  It  was  also  dis¬ 
covered  that  many  of  them  did  not  carry 
a  date  of  approval  by  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Tnis  is  a  distinct  weakness 
and  one  which  is  so  evident  that  it 
needs  no  comment. 

In  formulating  any  set  of  rules  and 
regulations  there  is  the  danger  of 
attempting  to  define  the  functions  in 
too  much  detail.  Just  how  detailed 
or  just  how  general  the  regulations 
should  be  is  difficult  to  state.  Rules 
should  not  be  so  detailed  that  they 
prohibit  the  use  of  any  initiative  by 
the  various  individuals  and  departments 
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in  the  performance  of  their  functions. 
If  it  has  been  scientifically  established 
that  a  given  way  of  doing  a  thing  is  the 
best  way,  then  detailed  directions  are 
justified.  When  such  knowledge  is  not 
available,  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  state 
the  function,  tell  who  is  responsible  for 
its  execution.and  indicate  that  person’s  re- 
lationship  to  the  rest  of  the  organization. 

The  writer  realizes  that  the  personnel 
of  any  organization  is  more  important 
than  any  form  of  organization.  If  there 
is  a  high  type  of  personnel,  any  organi¬ 
zation  will  be  likely  to  function  efficiently 
even  if  the  functions  are  not  clearly 
defined.  But,  that  organization  is  best 


which  is  efficient  with  a  chan^g  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  superintendent  of  schools 
who  is  desirous  or  perfecting  his  school  or¬ 
ganization  so  that  it  will  mncticwi  more 
efficiently  will  take  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  when  he  proceeds  to  define 
the  functions  of  the  various  departments 
of  his  organization.  This  applies  not 
only  to  city  school  systems  but  to  village 
and  county  systems  as  well.  Our  sch(X)l 
executives  have  a  lesson  to  learn  frran 
industry.  Each  school  executive  should 
take  such  steps  so  that  within  a  few  years 
it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  indus¬ 
trial  organization  is  more  efficient  than 
the  public  schools. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS 


Jones,  Gertrude.  Survey  of  Extra-Curriculum 
Activities  in  the  High  School,  SR,  34:734-44, 
December,  1926. 

This  article  presents  the  data  secured  from  a 
questionnaire  distributed  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Lincoln  High  School,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and 
covers  approximately  twenty-five  hundred  pupils. 
Some  of  the  data  secured  are  given  in  the  report 
but  the  interpretation  of  the  information  secured 
from  the  standpoint  of  effective  school  organiza¬ 
tion  is  largely  lacking. 

MacCraceen,  Henry  Noble.  “Colleges  Grapple 
with  the  New  Order,”  J^ew  Torl^  Times 
Magazine,  January  2,  1927.  pp.  6,  7,  20. 

This  is  the  best  account  that  has  come  to  the 
writer's  notice  of  the  attempt  that  higher  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  of  all  types  are  making  to  solve 
the  problems  which  they  are  ^ing.  President 
MacCracken  surveys  a  luge  number  of  the  most 
significant  educational  experiments,  giving  brief 
descriptions  of  what  is  being  attempt^,  and  the 
institutions,  old  and  new,  that  are  engaged  in  the 
readjustment  which  they  feel  is  necessary. 

Van  Wagenen,  M.  J.  The  Achievement  of 
College  Students  m  Freshman  Rhetoric, 
EAS,  12.-603-17.  December,  1926. 

Recognizing  that  departments  of  English  and 
college  people  in  general  assume  that  a  course  in 
freshman  rhetoric  results  in  the  improvement  of 
the  student's  ability  to  write  more  fluently  but 
do  not  know  how  much  impirovement  is  actually 
accomplished,  a  {X'lqect  was  set  up  at  the  Uni¬ 


versity  of  Minnesota  to  attempt  a  partial  answer 
to  the  question.  The  results  seem  to  show  that  a 
considerable  gain  was  made  by  the  poorest 
students  and  but  negligible  gain  by  the  best 
students.  “The  studmts  tend  to  make  greater 
gains  when  placed  in  sections  containing  some 
students  recognized  as  somewhat  more  competent 
than  themselves.  The  higher  standards  of  attain¬ 
ment  and  more  stringent  demands  rather  than  the 
mere  presence  of  more  capable  students  are 
undoubtedly  the  stimulating  factors  toward  the 
higher  achievement." 

Haertter,  Leonard  D.,  and  Smith,  Dora  V. 
An  Investigation  into  the  Methods  of  Student 
Teaching  in  Thirty-two  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities,  EAS,  12^77-95,  December,  1926. 

The  data  reported  in  this  article  were  taken 
from  thirty-two  questionnaires  filled  out  by 
persons  in  charge  of  teacher  training  in  colleges 
and  universities.  Credits  given  for  student 
teaching,  length  of  course,  activities  of  the  teacher 
other  than  teaching,  frequeiKy  of  conferences, 
rating  of  student  teachers,  courses  prerequisite  for 
teaching,  and  observation  work  required,  are 
some  of  the  items  upon  which  the  reports  were 
received.  Wide  variation  is  found  for  almost 
all  the  items  although  in  a  few  cases  the  responses 
cluster  sufficiently  around  a  single  point  to  be 
significant.  How  far  the  variations  are  due  to 
differences  in  fundamental  theory  and  how  far 
they  are  due  to  local  conditiems  over  which  those 
in  charge  of  the  training  have  no  contrd  is  not 
given  in  the  data  or  by  the  authors. 


Non. — The  abbreviationa  used  in  thia  number  are:  SR.  School  Review;  EAS,  Educational  Adminiatration  and  Super- 
viaioa;  and  JEP,  Journal  of  Educational  Paycbology. 
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VEOEiaTER,  J.  Flbtchbr.  The  Junior  College  lu 
Vietoed  by  Its  Students,  SR,  34:760^7, 
December,  1926. 

In  this  article  are  reported  the  resulu  of  a 
questionnaire,  sent  to  all  students  in  the  eight 
public  junior  colleges  of  Kansas,  to  which  469 
itudents  rephed.  Among  the  conclusions  drawn 
iie  the  following:  About  half  those  graduating 
ilo  not  plan  to  go  to  a  four 'year  college;  on  the 
whole,  the  students  seem  satisfied;  a  large  number 
of  young  people  would  never  have  an  opportunity 
to  secure  a  college  education  were  it  not  for  the 
public  junior  colleges. 

WoacETER,  Dfan  a.  The  Wide  Diversities  of 
Practice  in  First  Coursu  in  Educational 
Psychology,  JEP,  18:11-17,  January,  1927. 

When  one  knows  the  general  practice  with 
respect  to  a  given  educational  factor,  it  is  often 
l^d  that  the  situation  is  strikingly  diferent 
fiom  what  we  thought  it  to  be.  This  is  precisely 
what  the  author  found  with  regard  to  the  course 
he  had  under  consideration,  when  considered  as 
to  the  textbooks  used,  the  unifornuty  of  the 
content  of  various  textbooks,  the  placement  of  the 
courses  in  the  training  period,  and  the  content 
of  the  courses  offered.  As  the  title  of  his  article 
indicates,  he  found  "wide  diversities  of  practice.” 

Mrm,  Alonzo  F.  Successful  Placement  of 
Teachers,  EAS,  12:596-602,  December,  1926. 

The  authors  have  in  this  brief  article  given  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  procedure  by  which  one 
institution  has  attempt^  to  bring  together  the 
ratings  of  critic  teachers  and  the  ratings  of  the 
school  superintendents  after  the  teachers  are  in 
active  service.  In  their  final  paragraph  they  say, 
"We  believe  that  such  a  meth^  as  the  one 
described,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  the  one  practical 
way  of  ascertaining  the  efficieiKy  of  tl:«  place- 
nent  service,  and  of  determining  the  value  of 
student-teaching  ratings  in  the  prediction  of 
teaching  success.” 

Fxrri,  Martin  F.  The  Varvibility  of  Judgment 
in  the  Rating  of  Teachers  by  Students,  EAS, 
12:630-34,  December,  1926. 

There  seems  recently  to  have  been  an  open 
season  for  college  professors  during  which  the 
Itudents  were  not  only  free,  but  expected,  to 
go  "gunning”  for  the  best  and  poorest  and  to 
explafii  why  the  judgment.  The  one  variation 
in  the  analogy  is  that  the  gunning  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  coUm  professor  himself.  We 
have  here  the  report  of  99  students  in  the  Kansas 
State  Agriculture  College.  The  results  indicate 
that  the  students  are  not  very  consistent  in  their 
judgment  nor  discriminating  in  the  terms  which 
they  use.  However,  the  group  judgment  of  an 
entire  class  is  significant  and  important  since  it 
reveals  weaknesses  in  irutruction. 


IN  PAPER  COVERS 

Reeder,  Ward  G.,  and  Paisley,  Ethan  A. 
Trends  of  School  Costs  in  Ohio.  Columbus, 
Ohio,  The  Ohio  State  University  Press, 
1926,  x-1-34  pp.  (The  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Studies,  Contributions  in  School 
Administration,  No.  3) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  not  only,  as  its 
name  implies,  to  show  the  trends  of  school 
costs  in  Ohio,  but  also  to  throw  light  on  the 
causes  for  the  increase  which  is  revealed,  to 
compare  this  increase  with  the  increase  in  the 
ability  to  pay,  and,  if  possible,  to  discover  what 
we  may  expect  in  the  future. 

Data  collected  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Chief  State  School  Officials  of  Ohio  from  1870  to 
1924,  together  with  other  information  from  the 
statistical  reports  of  the  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  the  Ohio  Tax  Com¬ 
mission,  and  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  are 
tabulated  and  analyzed  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
out  clearly  the  following  facts:  During  the  fifty- 
four  year  period  (1870-1924)  covered  by  the  study, 
school  costs  in  Ohio  have  increased  1453  percent. 
Most  of  this  increase  has  been  for  miscellaneous 
items.  The  smallest  factor  has  been  the  salaries 
of  educational  employees,  with  buildings  and  sites 
occupying  the  middle  ground  in  this  respect. 
Of  the  educational  employees,  elementary-school 
teachers  have  received  the  smallest  increase  in 
salaries;  principals,  supervisee's,  and  superin¬ 
tendents  the  greatest;  and  high-school  teachers 
the  next  greatest.  The  increasing  number  of 
pupils,  especially  of  high-school  pupils,  the 
deceasing  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  and, 
most  of  all,  the  tend^y  to  increase  the  amount 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  account 
for  the  growth  of  school  costs  during  this  period. 
The  pet  capita  cost  of  education  has  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  per  capita  wealth  has  increased, 
though  as  yet  a  low  rate  on  actual  wealth  would 
finance  the  schools  of  the  state. 

The  authors  belie've  there  is  much  evidence 
that  the  faith  of  the  people  in  public  schools  is 
such  that  we  may  expect  a  continuing  increase  in 
the  cost  of  education,  at  least  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come. 

Chassee,  L.  J.  a  Study  o/  Student  Loans  and 
Their  Relation  to  Higher  Educational  Finance. 
New  York,  Harmon  Foundation,  nd.  (Har¬ 
mon  Foundation  Monographs,  No.  1). 

This  report  presents  constructive  plans  and 
suggestions  for  the  administration  at  student 
loans.  Where  the  loans  are  properly  handled 
students  prove  to  be  good  risks.  The  term  of 
the  loan,  rates  of  interest,  methods  of  repayment, 
and  cdlections  are  discussed.  Student  l^geting 
is  suggested  as  a  requirement  for  all  students, 
and  not  alone  for  those  who  borrow.  This 
booklet  should  prove  valuable  to  all  institutions 
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of  higher  learning  where  loan  funds  of  any  kind 
are  available  to  student  borrowers. 

Twenty-one  Adventurous  H'ghts  in  the  Realm  of 
Music.  New  York,  New  York  Edison 
Company,  1926. 

Twenty-one  Adventurous  >(ights  in  the  Realm  of 
Music  is  an  interesting  brochure  of  a  twenty-one 
weeks  radio  program  broadcast  by  the  New  York 
Edison  Company.  Each  night's  concert  has  been 
planned  with  the  idea  of  creating  a  special  mood  or 
picture.  Some  of  the  programs,  each  of  which  is 
preceded  by  a  fanciful  introduction,  are;  "The 
Love  Theme  in  Music,”  "The  Spirit  of  the  Ele¬ 
ments,”  "In  the  Nursery,”  "A  Devotional 
Evening,”  "William  Shakespeare,”  and  "Colors  in 
Music.”  The  piamphlet  should  suggest  motif 
pirograms  for  directors  of  school  music.  It 
contains  a  glossary  giving  brief  descriptions  of  the 
music  and  ccmiposers  represented  on  the  programs. 

The  First  Tearbool^  of  the  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers.  Washington,  D.  C.,  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United  States, 
1926.  85  pp. 

This  first  yearbook  is  interesting  as  an  indication 
of  the  problems  that  seem  to  be  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance.  There  are  summaries  of  committee 
reports  on  certification,  on  a  code  of  ethics,  on  the 
reduction  of  clerical  work,  on  retardation  costs,  on 
the  single  salary,  on  teacher  rating,  and  on 
sabbatical  leave.  The  one  on  the  rating  of 
teachers  is  probably  the  most  extensive.  It  shows 
very  clearly  the  wide  divergence  of  opinion  on 
this  very  sensitive  subject.  A  bibliography  of 
some  foi^  items  should  prove  of  worth  to  those 
who  are  directly  interested  in  the  subject  of 
teacher  rating. 

BOOKS  TO  READ 

Hirtzberg,  Oscar  A.  A  Comparative  Study  of 
Different  Methods  Used  in  Teaching  Beginners 
to  Write.  New  York,  Teachers  College. 
Columbia  University,  1926. 61  pp.  (Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  Cratributions 
to  Education,  No.  214) 

The  progress  of  three  equal-ability  groups  of 
kindorgarten  children  who  began  their  practice 
in  writing  by  tracing  is  compared  with  a  group 
which  used  direct  practice  on  the  words  from  the 
beginning.  This  practice  continued  five  minutes 
a  day  for  fifteen  days  except  with  the  group  which 
used  direct  practice. 

The  group  which  used  direct  practice  made 
more  rapid  progress  than  the  other  groups. 
Tracing  through  transparent  paper  gave  t^  next 
most  rapid  progress  while  tracing  in  a  groove, 
sandpaper  tracing,  and  finKr  tracing  gave  the 
poorest  results.  EvideiKe  nom  this  study  shows 
that  extensive  use  of  tracing  is  uneconomical, 
while  direct  practice  is  best. 


Hall-Quest,  Alfred  Lawrence.  The  University 
Afield.  New  York,  Macmillan  Company 
1926.  xvi  -f  292  pp. 

Noffsinger,  John  S.  Correspondence  Schodt, 
Lyceums,  Chautauquas.  New  York,  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1926.  vi  -f-  145  pp. 

These  two  books  answer  conclusively  the 
question.  Do  adults  desire  education?  Some  of  the 
facts  presented  in  the  mass  of  data  given  are; 
nearly  two  million  persons  are  enrolled  in  the  three 
hundred  or  more  active  correspondence  schools  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  four  times  the  number 
attending  all  resident  colleges,  universities,  and 
professional  schools  combined;  the  tuition  fees 
amount  to  seventy  million  per  year;  the  median 
age  of  those  enrolled  is  twenty-six  years;  and  J4 
percent  have  no  training  beyond  the  eighth 
grade,  46  percent,  irane  beyond  high  school,  14 
percent  had  college  training,  and  1  percent, 
graduate  rank.  In  the  correspondetKe  and 
extension  courses  offered  by  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  the  most  popular  courses,  in  order,  are 
English,  engineering,  and  education,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  students — 60  percent — are 
teachers. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  SERVICES  OF  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  RESEARCH  BUREAUS 

(Continued  from  page  97) 

Martha  to  develop  into  a  social  problem.  Just 
as  she  had  written  the  notes  in  order  to  secure  the 
especial  attention,  of  the  principal  of  the  school, 
in  his  private  offee,  so  she  had  frequently  in¬ 
vented  excuses  for  interviews  with  Dr.  K. 

The  clinical  diagnosis  was  "Precocious  sex 
development  and  interest,  with  unstable  emotions 
and  irmnature  judgment.”  The  recommendatioa 
was  “Very  close  home  and  school  supervision  with 
attempts  to  divert  interests  into  wholesome 
channels,  and  change  of  present  type  of  girl 
companions.  Investigate  the  morals  of  her 
present  associates.” 

Both  the  home  and  the  school  made  earnest  | 
efforts  to  supervise  Martha  closely  and  wisely, 
^le  was  one  of  the  first  problems  turned  over  to 
the  Visiting  Teacher  who  was  added  to  the 
personnel  of  the  Child  Study  Department  in 
September,  1925. 

On  November  6  Martha's  mother  brought  her 
again  to  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic  for  advice  as  to 
what  to  do  with  her.  The  neuro-psychiatrist 
recommended  placement  in  a  residence  school 
After  a  great  deal  of  investigation  and  correspond¬ 
ence  with  many  schools,  the  Visiting  Teacher 
found  in  St.  Ann's  Home  for  Wayward  Girls  at 
Ralston,  New  Jersey,  what  seems  like  the  best 
place  for  Martha. 

Miss  Ellen  Pilcher,  in  her  account  of 
the  Psychiatric  Clinic  of  the  Highland 
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Park  Schools,  says  that  a  psychiatrist 
'  gives  three  afternoons  a  week,  from 
1<X)  to  5KX)  p.  M.,  for  the  study  of 
I  serious  problem  cases  which  are  referred 
to  him  by  the  psychologists  of  the 
clinic,  principals,  parents,  attendance 
officer,  or  perhaps  by  some  interested 
;  organization.  The  child  is  tested  with 
i  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet  Test 
■  by  a  psychologist,  a  visit  to  the  home 
^  is  made  by  ^  social  worker,  who 
^  obtains  as  complete  a  history  as  possible, 
teachers  are  consulted,  academic  achieve' 
ments  are  studied,  a  physical  examination 
;  is  given  by  a  school  physician,  and  all 
data  possible  are  collected  and  presented 
to  the  psychiatrist  before  he  sees  the 


child.  The  child  is  then  interviewed, 
the  parents — usually  the  mother — are 
interviewed  also,  as  such  an  interview  is 
desirable  for  the  best  interests  c/  the 
child.  The  child  and  parents  are  often 
seen  several  times. 

The  case  is  written  up  by  the 
psychiatrist,  after  which  diagnosis,  per' 
haps  prognosis  is  made,  and  full  reccxn' 
mendations  for  treatment.  This  case 
record  is  shown  to  and  talked  over  with 
those  most  closely  ccmcemed.  Each 
case  is  followed  up  by  the  social  worker 
and  psychiatrist  from  time  to  time  as 
seems  advisable.  Cases  are  handled  in 
this  department  from  our  kindergarten 
through  the  senior  high  school. 


NOTES  ON  SECTIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Seventh  Annual  Ohio  State  Educational  Conference 

APRIL'  7,  8,  9.  1927  RESERVE  THE  DATES 


General  Program 
The  Conference  will  be  opened  on 
Thursday  evening  with  addresses  by 
Randall  J.  Condon,  president  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  and 
P  William  Allen  White,  joumahst  and 
I  lecturer,  from  Emporia,  Kansas.  Dr. 
Condon  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
school  people  of  Ohio  since  his  work  as 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Cincinnati 
and  in  the  State  Teachers  Association 
^  has  made  his  name  familiar  to  all. 

As  an  idealist,  ^dually  realizing  his 
■  ideal  in  the  public'school  system.  Dr. 
I  Condon  doubtless  has  no  superior  among 
the  school  administrators  of  the  country. 

I  William  Allen  White  may  not  be  so 
I  well  known  to  some  of  our  teachers, 
I  although  those  who  have  kept  well  in 
r  touch  with  national  affairs  can  scarcely 
^  fail  to  be  acquainted  with  this  news' 
paper  editor  who  for  more  than  thirty 


years  has  spoken  clearly  and  courageously 
m  behalf  of  truth,  justice,  and  civic 
righteousness.  He  is  the  author  d 
several  books  among  which  are.  Wood' 
row  Wilson:  The  Man,  His  Times,  and 
Hts  Tas\;  A  Certain  Rich  Man;  and 
In  the  Heart  of  a  Pool. 

On  the  Friday  evening  program.  Dr. 
E.  L.  Thorndike,  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  and  Dr.  Payson 
Smith,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Massachusetts,  will  furnish  an  inteh 
lectual  feast  for  the  members  erf'  the 
Conference.  Dr.  Thorndike  is  well 
known  to  every  student  of  education 
who  has  had  work  in  a  teacher'training 
institution  or  read  professicmal  books  in 
the  field  of  psychology  or  educational 
tests.  Dr.  Smith  has  been  in  the  state 
at  teachers'  association  meetings,  and 
those  who  have  heard  him  previously 
will  feel  sure  of  inspiration  and  con' 
structive  suggestions. 
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On  Saturday  momine,  Dr.  W.  W. 
Atwood,  president  of  CHark  University 
and  international  authority  on  geography, 
and  Judge  Harry  Olsen,  of  the  juvenile 
bran^  of  the  Municipal  court  of  Chica' 
go,  will  be  heard. 

A  ccnnplete  program  general  and 
sectional  meetings  will  be  found  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

Art 

This  year  the  Art  Section  is  presenting 
a  variation  from  the  type  of  meeting 
which  it  has  held  in  the  past.  Mrs. 
Winifred  H.  Mills,  of  Cleveland,  who 
has  made  a  notable  success  of  the  use  of 
the  marionette  theater  with  public' 
school  children  will  address  this  section. 
She  will  have  lantern  slides  to  illustrate 
her  material  and  perhaps  demonstrate 
with  marionettes  themselves.  Mrs.  Mills 
will  also  speak  before  the  Elementary 
Teachers  Srction  of  the  Conference. 

Cmr  Superintendents 

Superintendent  F.  J.  Prout,  of  San- 
dusky,  is  a  firm  but  sane  believer  in 
individualized  instruction.  He  has  there' 
fore  built  his  programs  around  the 
relation  of  expertness  in  teaching  to  this 
type  of  method.  The  forenoon  program 
w^  include  discussions  of  this  kind  of 
work  presented  by  Ohio  people  in 
actual  charge  of  such  procedure,  while 
Dr.  S.  A.  Courtis,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  the  Detroit  public  schools, 
will  discuss  the  same  topic  during  the 
afternoon  session. 

Commercial  Education 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  of  New  York 
University,  has  been  secured  to  present 
commercial  education  to  those  interested 
in  that  section.  Commercial  education 
has  a  well'defined  place  in  the  educational 
program  of  today.  Every  contribution 
which  will  make  for  increased  educational 
product  as  well  as  increased  vocational 
eflBciency  will  doubtless  be  welcomed 
by  the  teachers  of  this  field.  It  is 


confidently  expected  that  Professor 
Lomax  will  make  such  a  contribution  at 
this  meeting. 


County  Superintendents 

One  of  the  outstanding  workers  in 
the  field  of  rural  and  elementary  educa* 
tion  at  the  present  time  is  Dr.  Fannie 
Dunn,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  Dr.  Durm  will  doubdess 
present  definite  material  of  immediate 
use  to  the  teachers  of  Ohio.  Superin' 
tendent  Whitmer,  chairman  of  the 
section,  has  also  arranged  for  a  few 
county  superintendents  to  discuss  some 
of  the  actual  work  which  they  are  doing 
at  the  present  time. 


Elementary  Teachers 


The  elementary  teachers’  program 
this  year  is  one  of  the  heaviest  which  has 
been  presented  at  any  conference  pra 
gram.  Mrs.  Mills,  “the  marionette 
lady”  of  Cleveland;  Dr.  Lois  Coffey 
Mossman,  of  the  Department  of  Indus' 
trial  Arts  Education  of  Columbia  Uni' 
versity;  and  Dr.  Harold  Hays,  who 
is  ccaning  to  speak  on  “The  Deafened 
Child  in  the  Elementary  Schools,”  will 
all  appear  before  this  section.  The  last 
speaker  has  been  secured  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Columbus  League  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing. 


Foreign  Language 

The  Modem  Language  and  the  Latin 
Sections  of  the  Conference  will  meet 
together  for  an  address  by  Superin 
tendent  C.  S.  Meek,  of  Toledo.  The 
teachers  of  language  desire  to  have  the 
views  of  the  public'school  man  on  their 
problems  and  have  selected  Superin' 
tendent  Meek  as  one  capable  of  present 
ing  them.  After  Superintendent  Meek’s 
address  the  sections  will  separate  for  the 
remainder  of  their  respective  programs, 


Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational 
Education 
These  two  departments  are  combining 
their  programs  and  will  meet  together, 
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The  presence  on  this  program  of  Mrs 
Louis  Coffey  Mossman,  of  the  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  Mr. 
R.  H.  Rodgers,  chief  of  the  EHvision  of 
Vocational  Teacher  Training  and  Re' 
search,  of  the  Milwaukee  Vocational 
School,  guarantees  much  value  to  those 
interested  in  this  line  of  work.  It  is 
hoped  that  teachers  and  supervisors  in 
industrial  arts  and  vocational  education 
may  find  it  possible  to  come  this  year  in 
large  numbers. 

Junior  High'School  Principals 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  High' 
School  Principals’  Section  is  presenting 
a  program  on  the  articulation  of  the 
senior  high  school  with  the  work  both 
above  and  below  it,  the  chairman 
decided  it  would  be  wiser  to  hold  only 
a  single  session  and  for  the  junior  high' 
school  principals  to  meet  with  the 
senior  principals  in  the  morning.  Con' 
sequently,  a  larger  meeting  place  is 
bemg  provided  and  information  of  value 
on  the  subject  of  articulation  is  anticipa' 
ted  from  this  joint  meeting.  For  the 
afternoon  program,  Mr.  J.  M.  Glass, 
for  several  years  in  charge  of  junior  high 
schools  in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
now  Consulting  Director  of  Junior  High 
Schools  for  the  State  Department  eff 
Florida,  has  been  secured.  Mr.  Glass 
is  also  chairman  of  a  subcewnmittee  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Research  in 
Secondary  Education  which  is  making  an 
intensive  study  of  the  junior  high'school 
situation  in  the  United  States. 

Mathematics 

The  chairman  of  the  Mathematics 
Section  is  happy  to  announce  that  Dr. 
W.  D.  Reeve,  of  Columbia  University, 
will  address  the  section  on  “The  Im' 
portance  of  Mastery  in  Teaching  Math' 
ematics.”  Dr.  Reeve  will  also  address 
the  Junior  High'Sehool  E*rincipals’  Sec' 
tion,  speaking  on  the  subject,  “The 
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Training  of  Junior  High'Sehool  Teachers 
of  Mathematics.” 

Non'Biological  Science 

Dr.  W.  L.  Evans,  chairman  of  the 
section,  has  been  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  secure  Dr.  B.  S.  Hopkins,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  as  the  principal 
speaker  of  his  program.  Dr.  Hopkins 
made  himself  internationally  famous 
recently  by  discovering  one  of  the  three 
remaining  elements  in  the  chemical 
universe.  He  has  immortalized  his  uni' 
versity  by  calling  this  element  “illinium.” 

School  Business  Officials 
Among  the  new  sections  organized 
this  year  is  one  for  School  Business  Offic' 
ials.  Dr.  W.  G.  Reeder,  of  Ohio  State 
University,  has  had  a  keen  interest  in 
this  field  for  several  years,  and  this  year 
has  developed  an  all'day  program  which 
should  attract  a  large  attendance  from 
among  the  men  who  are  responsible  for 
the  financial  care  of  our  schools. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Milligan,  commissiemer  of 
school'buildings  in  St.  Louis,  will  address 
both  meetings  of  the  section.  “The 
Securing  of  Architectural  Services”  and 
“Selecting,  Training,  and  Supervising 
School  Janitors”  wifl  be  his  two  topics. 
Dr.  A.  L.  Heer,  of  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti,  will  be  the 
other  out'of'State  speaker.  Represent' 
atives  from  Lakewood,  Dayton,  Cleve' 
land,  Columbus,  and  East  Cleveland  will 
also  contribute  to  the  program. 

Teacher  Training 

At  this  time  the  teacher'training 
program  is  not  entirely  completed. 
However,  President  Anderson,  chair' 
man  of  ^  section,  infcHms  us  that  he 
has  called  upem  Ccxnmissioner  Payson 
Smith  as  one  of  his  speakers  and  Dean 
Hunt,  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Educa' 
tion,  as  another.  Both  of  these  men 
have  had  sufficient  experience  in  teacher' 
training  problems  for  us  to  guarantee 
that  w^t  they  have  to  say  be  of 
fundamental  interest  to  this  group. 
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Village  and  Conboudated  School  Dunn,  who  addresses  the  county  super* 
SuFERiNTENDENTS  intendents  in  the  forenoon,  will  gh* 

Last  year  this  group  had  a  very  the  rural  viewpoint,  and  J.  M.  Glass  will 
successful  meeting  discussing  their  own  discuss  the  program  of  the  junior  hi^ 
problems  among  themselves.  This  year,  school  in  small  communities.  There  wfll 
however,  the  executive  committee  has  be  ample  opportunity  for  discussion  by 
been  able  to  grant  some  aid  from  out-of*  men  of  this  group,  and  the  chairman  is 
state  speakers.  Consequently,  Dr.  Fannie  urging  a  larger  attendance  than  last  year. 


REDUCED  RAILROAD  FARES 


A  reduction  of  one  and  one-half  fare 
on  the  “Certificate  Plan”  will  apply 
for  school  people  attending  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Educational 
Conference  to  be  held  at  Ohio  State 
University,  April  7,  8,  and  9,  1927,  and 
also  for  dependent  members  of  their 
families.  Directions  for  obtaining  the 
reduced  fare  are: 

1.  Tickets  at  the  regular  one-way 
tariff  f^e  for  the  going  journey  may  be 
obtained  on  any  ot  the  following  dates 
(but  not  on  any  other  date),  April  4- 
April  9.  Be  sure  that,  when  purchasing 
your  going  ticket,  you  request  a  “cer¬ 
tificate.”  Do  not  maJ{e  the  mistal^e  of 
aslpng  for  a  “receipt." 

2.  Present  yourself  at  the  railway 
station  for  ticket  and  certificate  at  least 
thirty  minutes  before  you  will  begin 
your  journey. 

3.  Certificaus  are  not  kept  at  all 
stations.  If  you  inquire  at  your  hone 
station,  you  can  ascertain  whether 
certificates  and  through  tickets  can  be 
obtained  to  the  place  ot  meeting.  If  not 
obtainable  at  your  home  station,  the 
agent  will  inform  you  at  what  station 
they  can  be  obtained.  You  can,  in  such 
case,  purchase  a  local  ticket  to  the  station 
which  has  certificates  in  stock,  where 
you  can  purchase  a  through  ticket  and 
at  the  same  time  ask  for  and  obtain  a 
certificate  to  the  place  of  meeting. 

4.  Immediately  on  your  arrival  at 
the  meeting  present  your  certificate  to 
the  endorsing  officer,  E.  J.  Ashbaugh, 
secretary  of  Executive  Committee,  in 


the  Education  Building.  The  reduced 
fare  for  the  return  journey  will  not 
apply  unless  you  are  properly  identified 
as- provided  by  the  certificate. 

5.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  validation  of  certificates  by  a  Specai 
Agent  of  the  Carriers  on  April  7-9,  if 
the  required  minimum  of  250  certificatei 
is  presented. 

6.  No  refund  of  fare  will  be  made 
either  on  account  of  failure  to  obtain  a 
proper  certificate  or  on  account  of  failure 
to  have  the  certificate  validated. 

7.  So  as  to  prevent  disappointment, 
it  must  be  understood  that  the  reduetka 
on  the  return  journey  is  not  guaranteed^ 
but  is  contingent  on  an  attendance  of  not 
less  than  250  members  of  the  organizatiot 
at  the  meeting  and  dependent  memben 
of  their  families,  holding  regulariy 
issued  certificates  obtained  from  ticket 
agents  at  starting  points,  showing  isay 
ment  of  regular  one-way  tariff  fare  or  not 
less  than  67  cents  on  Ae  going  journey 

8.  If  the  necessary  minimum  eff  250 
certificates  is  presented  to  the  specai 
agent  as  above  explained,  and  your 
certificate  is  duly  validated,  you  wiS 
be  entitled  up  to  and  including  April  13, 
1927,  to  a  return  ticket  via  the  same 
route  over  which  you  made  the  goinf 
journey  at  cme-half  the  r^ular  one-way 
tariff  fare  from  the  place  of  meeting  to  the 
point  at  which  your  certificate  was  issued. 

9.  Return  tickets  issued  at  reduced 
fare  will  not  be  good  on  any  limited 
train  on  which  su^  reduced  fve  tranF 
portation  is  not  honored. 
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